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VI. 


British InstirutE or Preventive MeEpicine. 


Although the veterinary profession has all along 
wished well to the scheme for founding an institu- 
tion in Britain where the nature and cause of 
disease could be investigated it has delayed con- 
tributing to the funds required for its establish- 
ment. The delay was due to a modest fear that 
our profession might not be recognised by any 
official appointment on the working staff. We 
have hoped and wished for years past that some 


opening might be found through which the 


scientific training of veterinarians might be ad- 
vanced, and our Council has been slowly but 
steadily collecting a fund for the purpose of 
endowing veterinary research even in a small way. 


- The action of the authorities of the British Insti- 


tute of Preventive Medicine, in deciding to appoint 
a veterinary surgeon, is altogether satisfactory ; 
i. acknowledges the place of the veterinarian in 
«comparative pathology, it provides a department 
to which we may send with confidence for assist- 
ance in pathological enquiries, and it enables the 

rofession to subscribe to the funds of the 

titute. 

Doubtless the subject will gain attention at 

next meeting of the Council of the Royal College 


of Veterinary Surgeons, and in the meantime any 


local veterinary societies who may have a meeting 
will be able to take steps to co-operate with the 
(ouncil in making the veterinary contribution to 
the fund as large as possible. ; 
Although the Institute is not yet built, we 
understand the veterinary appointment will be 
made at once, and the man fortunate enough to be 
selected will be sent to Paris and Berlin for the 
necessary training in research work. We sincerely 
hope our profession may supply a man worthy of 


the place. 


Execrion oF CouNCIL. 


Nominations for Council must all be in the 
hands of the Secretary by May 15th, to ensure 
ect safety that the candidate has a chance. 

‘We understand that the nominations at present 
received are not many more than the vacancies, 
_and therefore unless others are sent the present 
nominees may be easily selected. So far as we 
have been able to ascertain the gentlemen nomin- 


ated are Penberthy, Fitz Wygram, Trigger, Hunt- 
ing, Mason, Fraser, Mackinder, Over, Hurndall, 
Carless, Barford, and Dollar. Only a few of these 
have issued addresses, but some are well known, 
and the order in which we have placed them by no 
meuns represents our opinion of their merits. As 
no important question is now to the front we 
refrain from any attempt to classify the candi- 
dates. The only requisite is that a man shall 
have common sense and some knowledge of the 
profession We may pretty safely credit each 
candidate with common honesty ; suspicion should 
only rest upon any individual who claims superi- 
ority and insinuates that others are not as he is— 
supremely virtuous 


JuBILEE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


On June 6th the Annual General Meeting is to be 
held and, in the evening, the Annual Dinner. 
Arrangements have been made to make this social 
function as great a success as possible, and it is 
anticipated that the attendance will far exceed in 
numbers that of any official dinner yet held by the 
R.C.V.S. 

On the following evening—Thursday, June 7th, 
there will be a Concert given by the Central V.M.S. 
and the London and Suburban practitioners. To 
this concert free invitations will be issued, and we 
are promised not only good music but also good cheer. 
To those who derive gratification from meeting old 
friends, from renewing old college acquaintanceships, 
or from meeting in social union a large number of 
fellow practitioners collected together from every 
part of the kingdom, this concert will be a most 
enjoyable entertainment. 

The persons to whom the first invitations will be 
offered are:the Members of the National Veterinary 
Association, whose meeting in London is fixed for 
June 7th and 8th. So far the meetings in June 
promise to be most successful in commemorating the 
Jubilee year. If the events lead us all to take an 
increased interest in the profession, to clearly 
appreciate the fact that only by union—by individual 
effort and collective action—can we best progress, 
they will leave an impression that will be lasting in 


its good effects. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


OCCIPITAL FRACTURE AND CEREBRAL 
CONCUSSION. 
By W. H. Broyz, F.R.C.V.S., Plymouth. 


While reading your report of a recent cause célébre 
one could not help thinking of the great want of 
relationship which generally exists between the force 
of a blow upon a horse’s skull, and the amount of 
cerebral concussion which it entails. This disparity 
is perhaps more particularly evident when the in- 
jured part is that which most commonly suffers, viz., 
the region of the occiput; but when there is con- 
sidered the great amount of force required to fracture 
such a hard prominence, the entire absence or slight 
amount of brain concussion usually resulting from 
this injury is somewhat surprising. Two cases 
recently under my care forcibly illustrate this 

int. 

Case I. shortly stated is as follows:—A nearly 
thoroughbred chestnut mare of excitable temperament, 
while being ridden with hounds, canoned with 
another horse in the act of jumping a fence—turned 
a somersault—and fell on her head. She immediately 
got up, was remounted and continued in the run, 
and it was not until a check occurred that the mare’s 
poll was observed to be wounded. The animal was 
then immediately stopped and walked quietly home ; 
the wound, an apparently superficial one, was examin- 
ed and dressed en route. The mare was so little 
disturbed by the occurrence that it was difficult to 
believe she had had such a bad fall. <A dose of 
physic was however given, and cold applications to 
the poll were ordered. Next day, upon examination, 
a distinct crepitus was felt in the wound, and on the 
day following, after applying a 20 per cent. solution 
of cocaine, I enlarged the opening, and without 
difficulty removed a piece of the occiput of the size 
and shape of the larger half of a cart-horse shoeing- 
nail. No other splinters were present, the wound 
healed very rapidly, and the patient was at work 
again in a fortnight. 

In Case II, the patient was a well-bred bay gelding, 
5 years old, an officer’s charger. While being quietly 
ridden at a walk out of the town, he shied at a 
wheelbarrow, and on being brought round to face 
this, he reared and fell back, very nearly straight, 
his pole striking the edge of the kerb stone. He got 
up somewhat dazed, allowed himself to be quietly 
remounted, and ridden back to barracks. I saw the 
horse in his stable about an hour and a half after the 
accident. He was then standing with his head 
depressed—nose almost touching the ground—and 
legs widely straddled, evidently fearful of falling 
over if moved. His pupils were somewhat dilated, 
but sensitive to light; pulse small and feeble, respira- 
tion slow. The whole region of the poll was greatly 
swollen and there was a small skin abrasion in its 
centre, from which some serum was oozing. I 
diagnosed concussion of the brain, and ordered per- 
fect quietude, constant cold applications to the poll 
and that the head be supported, further promising 


that in consequence of the risk of falling I would 
sling the animal later on. This was attempted the 
same night, »nd with well-nigh disastrous results, 
although every care and precaution to avoid worry 
and excitement were taken during the process. No 
sooner did the belly piece of the sling touch him, 
than he flew into a perfect frenzy; kicked and 
plunged most furiously, and continued in a state of 
great excitement until the slings had been completely 
removed. A hypodermic injection of morphia and 
atropine was given and later on a dose of physic. No 
further attempt was made at slinging, the cold appli- 
cations were continued, and next day found the 
animal with no apparent brain symptoms whatever.. 
He was perfectly collected, moved freely about his. 
box, and turned either way without the slightest. 
symptom of giddiness, and indeed walked comfortably 
to my infirmary nearly half a mile from his stable. 
The temperature was 102 F. but pulse and respira- 
tion were normal and the appetite good. The physic 
acted freely and no further cerebral symptoms were 
observed during the treatment. 

A month after the accident there still remained 
considerable swelling, and a small abscess was found! 
to be pointing at the lower extremity of the clipped 
forelock ; this was opened and about a tablespoonful’ 
of blood-stained pus escaped. The wound was then 
carefully explored with a whalebone probe, and found’ 
to extend along the left side of the occipital crest to 
about the centre of the atlas, where loose bone could 
be distinctly felt. Next day the horse was cast and 
chloroformed, a deep incision about four inches long 
was made over the atlas on the left side, and twelve: 
pieces of loose bone were removed. One of these pieces: 
proved to be composed of portions of the occiput, and 
both parietals, with possibly a bit of the triquetral 
bone, scaled off from the mother bones, but fortunate- _ 
ly leaving the brain well protected by bony covering.. 
The largest piece abstracted, probably from the crest 
of the occiput, weighed over two drachms. The 
operation wound was syringed with diluted Jeyes’ 
fluid, and dressed with carbolised oil daily, and 
healed rapidly. Fourteen days after the operation 
a fine splinter of bone was found in the orifice and 
removed, and with this exception the recovery pro- 
ceeded without untoward symptom. The patient 
was eventually sold by his owner as a harness horse 
and turned out an exceedingly useful animal. 

Fiemarks. In both these cases, the impact of the 
blows causing the fractures, must have been very 
great, yet Case J. never shewed the slightest sign of 
cerebral derangement, and although in Case IJ. the 
symptoms of concussion were, at first, very pro- 
nounced, at no time were they as severe as the 
extent of the injury would seem to have warranted. 

In conclusion, although actually apart from the 
subject, I would point out the fallacy of the very 
general supposition, that “‘rearers” are cured of 
this vicious habit by a severe blow on the poll. Both 
of the animals mentioned above were bad ‘“ rearers’” 
both before and after their accidents. 
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HEART DISEASE. 
By A. W. Mason, F.R.C.V.S. 


A client purchased a valuable draught horse on 
‘Saturday afternoon, worked the animal on Monday 
with satisfaction; on Tuesday, when harnessed 
again, it was taken suddenly ill after working about 
an hour, and being removed into a yard it dropped 
down dead. 

Post-mortem examination notes were as follows: 
Valuable bay cart gelding, about 10 years old, con- 
dition good, all organs except heart and kidneys 
were normal. Heart enlarged, walls thin, very pale 
in colour, and when emptied the walls of left ventri- 
«le collapsed; the muscle of organ was very soft, 
and studded with petechial spots, aortic and semilu- 
nar valves were extremely thin. Kidneys enlarged, 
friable, pale in colour. 

The interest of this case is its suggestiveness. 
‘Supposing it had been my lot to examine the animal 
for soundness. on the day of purchase, should I have 
detected disease ? Had I failed to diagnose correctly 
what would have been my legal position ? 

If the diagnosis of these cases of heart disease, in 
which first-class condition exists with ability to work 


-&@ whole day without signs of weakness, is possible, it 


should be known. If diagnosis is uncertain or im- 
possible, the sooner all practitioners join the Defence 
Association the better. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 
By J. G. Parr, F.R.C.V.S. 


For the last ten years I have attended the above 
meetings, and I must confess that I have always 
returned home disappointed, and have felt that both 
time and money have been wasted. I trust to be 
in attendance again this year and I hope there will 
be a better meeting both as regards quantity and 
quality. 

It appears to me that it is a waste of time to spend 
the whole day in discussing a report which is bound 
to be adopted, and I venture to suggest that an 
_opportunity be given to bring before the Council, 
some of the more pressing subjects of the profession. 
I would like to hear the following matters dis- 


cussed. 


I. The Registration of Shoeing-Smiths.— This | 


has already occupied attention both at the Annual 
Meeting and in the press. _I for one do not fear the 
competition of any shoeing smith, and am only to 
pleased if by our aid we can improve them in their 
trade. What I do object to is that we as a pro- 
fession, should elect several members to act on the 
Committee of the Farriers’ Company, and then coolly 
be informed that we have no power over them, and 
that once elected they are there for good or evil. | 
-enclose a schedule just received from the Leicester- 
shire Agricultural Society, in which you will = 
there is a shoeing competition advertised. ee 
observe that the 1st prize winner is to be admitte 

“free of charge”’ on the Register of Shoeing-Smiths. 
You will also observe that any other smith may be 


placed on such “ Register” by paying the usual fees, 
and satisfying the judge that they possess an 
adequate knowledge of the horse’s foot. ‘A manual 
on shoeing ”’ is recommended to be read. 


Now, I contend that this is not at all what was 
meant when we were informed that in future all the 
smiths were to undergo examination. Surely it is 
absurd to allow one man (a judge of shoeing aup- 
pointed by a local agricultural society) to examine and 
pass candidates at a show, (where the time is perforce 
limited) and enable them on this examination to 
take rank as members of the Farriers’ Company, the 
latter not knowing what tests the candidate has 
undergone. 

Il, I think the time has now arrived when we 
should come to some understanding as to “The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 
During the last year several of our members have 
been prosecuted for various forms of cruelty; and it 
appears to me that the society simply make use of us 
to suit their own ends. 

The operation of docking seems especially to engage 
their attention, and although personally I am of 
opinion that there is absolutely no cruelty in this 
operation if properly performed, I do not wish to 
occupy your valuable space now in arguing the 
matter, the only remark I will make is that it appears 
to me, the summit of absurdity to read of professional 
men giving evidence as to the great cruelty of dock- 
ing, and on the next page to read a paper by the same 
individuals on “ firing’’ and to observe their state- 
ments that they never gave chloroform when per- 
forming this operation. I only wish we could hear 
a horse’s opinion on the subject; for to an ordinary 
mind the comparison seems too absurd. Now is not 
this a subject that could be dealt with at our Annual 
Meeting. 

III. I think we as a profession ought to send a 
deputation to the Minister of Agriculture on the 
subject of veterinary inspectors. Little by little this 
branch of veterinary surgery is being taken out of 
our hands and given to laymen. Take, for instance, 
the new regulations of swine-fever. A few months 
ago, & paper was sent to wll inspectors, saying that 
in future the police were going to act, and the V.S. 
would not be required ; and this is how it works. A 
report of swine-fever (or in most cases a man reports 
to the police he has a pig ill). The constable at —— 


_serves him with a notice, saying we (mark this) finds 
swine-fever to exist, etc. etc. He then wires to 
London. ‘The official telegram then goes back to 
the V.S. appointed as inspector to hold himself in 
readiness to proceed to certain premises, and if he 
finds swine-fever to exist, to at once send the in- 
testines up to town. If swine-fever is found to be 
present, an inspector (one or more) is sent down from 
town and sees to the carrying out of all disinfection, 
etc. Now, sir, what is our position? to me it ap- 
pears, that we simply act the part of butchers and 
valuers ; and why we cannot be entrusted with the 
carrying out of disinfection, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. The expense of sending an inspector from 
London to every case in rail expenses, hotel bills, 
ete. ete., to say nothing of his salary, must entail on 


Government an expense 20 times what it would be if 
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the local veterinary inspector was entrusted with the 
duty. I do contend that this money, which through- 
out the country may be reckoned by thousands 
of pounds per annum, is being very unjustly taken 
out of our pockets, and placed in the coffers of the 
lay inspectors. Surely this is a matter of importance 
to the profession at large. 

There are several other matters that I had intended 
to bring forward, but I find I shall trespass too much 
on your space, but I really do think that we might 
ventilate these subjects when we meet together, and 
see if we cannot devise some means to keep up our 
pat. and work up to our motto of “Vis unita 
ortior.”’ 


ELECTION ADDRESS. 


To tHe Memspers or THE Royat CoLLEGE oF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Gentlemen,—The four years term for which you 
were pleased to elect me a Member of Council has 
expired. If my services during the past five years 
have given satisfaction I should be glad to again be 
honoured by election as one of your representatives. 

I submit that my action on the Council has always 
been guided by what I thought to be the best 
interests of the profession. I may have in some 
matters been wrong; or the line of action I have 
thought right may not be approved by the profession. 
In either case it is for the electors to decide whether 
those differences are of sufficient moment to render 
my return to the Council inexpedient. 

I hold very distinctly that the Registration of 
Farriers is a good scheme, and one that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons may properly support. 
Mistakes were made at first, but these errors have 
now been corrected. 

Iam convinced that much injury results to the 
practitioner from the wrongful use of our titles by 
unregistered persons, and that the Council should 
continue to zealously protect our interests. Iam of 
opinion that the word farrier is not one of our titles, 
and that it should be rejected, and applied constantly 
and fairly to those whose title it is. 

I shall support any measures taken by the Council 
to control the conduct of members of the profession 
and to punish offences calculated to depreciate us in 
the eyes of the public. If we pose as professional 
and scientific men we must accept the duties as well 
as the privileges of the position, and those who will. 
not conform to the requisite standard must be 
denied recognition.—Your obedient servant, 

Hontine. 


Tue Horse’s Eprrapa. 


Soft lie the turf on these, who find their rest 
Beneath our common mother’s ample breast, 
Unstained by meaness, avarice, or pride, 
They never cheated, and they never lied ; 
They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace ; 
They ran, but never betted on the race ; 
Content with harmless sports and simple food, 
Boundless in faith, and love, and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such, 
Of whom his epitaph can say as much! 

By Robert Lowe, Lord Sherbrooke. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh genera) annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at the New London Hotel, Exeter, on 
Thursday, April 19th, 1894. The president, Mr. Thos. 
Olver, of Truro, occupied the chair, and there were also 
present Messrs. T. E. Baker, Crewkerne; P. G. Bond, 
Plymouth ; H. P. Chase, Tiverton; J. A. Collings, J. P. 
Heath, W. B. Nelder and W. Roach, Exeter; G. H. 
Elder, Taunton ; C. H. Golledge, Sherborne ; C. Howard, 
Exmouth ; W. Penhale, Barnstable; W. Penhale, Junr., 
Holsworthy ; and F. E. Place, Honiton. Vet.-Major 
Wilson was also present as a visitor. 

Apologies for nou-attendance were received from 
Profs. Penberthy and Pritchard, and Messrs. Ascott,. 
Fisher, Harvey, Mitchell, Oliver, Parsons, and R. Pen- 
hale. 

The Secretary, Mr. W.H. Bloye, also wrote explain- 
ing that the had unfortunately been subpoenaed to give: 
evidence at court that day, and hence would be preven- 
ted from attending. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

A letter from the Central V.M.S. re the Benevolent. 
and Defence Societies was read to the members, and. 
after some discussion it was resolved “ that the letter be 
allowed to lie on the table.” 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Fairly satisfactory reports were presented by the hon. 
secretary and treasurer and were eventually adopted. 
The portion of the report to which exception was taken 
was the long list of arrears, and it was directed that the 
secretary should call the attention of members in arrears. 
to Rule 23. 

New 


Mr. FisHEr, of Wellington, was, on the proposition of 
Mr. Nelder, seconded by the President, unanimously 
elecyed a member of the Association. 

The resignation of Mr. 8. Pethick—moved to London 
—was accepted with regret. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


On the motion of Mr. Coxiirnes, seconded by Mr.. 
Go.iepGr, Mr. W. H. Bloye was unanimously elected 
president for, the ensuing year; and Messrs. T. Olver, 
W. Penhale, J. A. Collings, J. P. Heath, H. W. Thomas, 
and C. Parsons, vice-presidents. Mr. Collings was re- 
elected dinuer steward. 

Mr. Exper proposed the election of Mr. W. B. Nelder 
to the office of secretary, an office which he had no 
doubt Mr. Nelder would most ably fill. 

Mr. Howarp seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


or Next MEETING. 


On the motion of Messrs. Collings and Roach it was 
decided to hold the next meeting in Plymouth. 


Morsip SpPEcIMENS. 
Mr. Bonp introduced two cases of pericarditis with 
the following note :— 
Two CasEs oF PERICARDITIS IN THE Cow, 


The specimen of portions of heart of cow together 
with a piece of wire, the cause of the lesion, was taken 
from one of two cases which occurred on the farm of a 


client of mine. The other case was idiopathic, In each 


| 
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ease death took place about three weeks after the first 
serious symptoms were noticed ; during life both cases 
presented precisely similar conditions with one excep- 
tion—that in the case from which the specimen is taken 
the cow showed lameness of the left fore limb, and in 
walking carried the limb out a little. 

Symptoms. Refusal of food, slow in movement, con- 
stipation, foeces came away in small quantities, black 
and gritlike, aud bad odour ; appetite very capricious, horns 
and ears cold, eyes sunken and vacant looking. Cow 
has a sour discontented look, when down giving a low 
moaning groan, and in rising making two or three 
attempts. 

In the traumatic case the wire had passed through the 
wall of omasum, pericardial sac, and pene- 
trated the heart wall, in which it was almost buried. 
These cases are very common; but the specimen with 
the wire I thought unusual and might prove interesting. 


NOTES ON ANTHRAX, 
By P. G. Bonn, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—It is not my inten- 
tion to trouble you with a very extensive discourse on 
the origin, nature, and history of anthrax, but simply to 
give you the result of my recent acquaintance with it so 
recently as the summers of 1892 and 1893, chiefly during 
1893 ; the general features those outbreaks presented, 
both before and after death, the clinical history, the 
symptoms of disturbance present and the post-mortem 
appearances, together with the microscopic examination 
of the blood, the extent to which the disease spread, the 
manuver in which it was spread, the loss caused by its 
ravages, its connection with the food supply of our mar- 
kets, the effect of the disease on the human body, and 
the monetary value represented in the loss from this 
disease, which came under my own observation. I have 
been led to this because I hope it will prove a source of 
discussion and so may help to clear up certain difficulties 
in connection with the clear and certain diagnosis of 
anthrax. 

Anthrax, charbon, splenic fever, or locally melt disease, 
is due to a specific micro-organisms, the bacillus anthracis, 
introduced into the blood from without,rodshaped in form, 
one of a large family of fungi, and growing from spores. 
This germ finding a suitable pabulum in the blood of 
the ruminata developes very rapidly, and either by 
blocking the capillaries or by taking oxygen from the 
blood to their own use, to the detriment of the tissues, 
cause such deterioration iu the quality of the blood that 
death rapidly ensues. . 

In the summer of 1892 a farmer about ten miles from 
Plymouth lost four milch cows and a bull in about ten 
days or a fortnight. The local blacksmith had been 
called in who pronounced the affection as one of inflam- 
mation. Not being quite satistied, (I having attended a 
few cases for the farmer previously) he sent for me and 
asked my advice. 1 did not venture a decided opinion 
until I had the opportunity of waking a post mortem 
examination. Une cow left in the shippen had: in 
the morning refused her food} the milk had lessened a 
good deal, she looked rather dull and stupid, and ap- 
peared out of sorts; this was the cow I was sent for to 
see. I found on arrival the cow in a cold dejected state, 
rumination had ceased, the eyes were rather sunken and 
anxious looking, the back somewhat arched, aoens 
quick, pulse short and jerky, horns and ears very co 3 
teats coid with almost constant shivering of the hin 
quarters and over the loins. I gave stimulants, had her 
clothed and left, asking the owner to send me word in 
the evening as to the state of thecow. I received a 
message about six saying the cow was better, warmer, 20 


shivering, and that she was chewing her cud. I went 
early next morning and arrived at the farm about seven, 
the cow had died during the night. 


Ihad her sent to the kennels, made a post-mortem 
examination, and had the spleen pulp examined by the 
microscope. A friend of mine, a seek pathologist, who 
helped me, pronounced it anthrax. I sent specimens of 
blood together with a photograph of the bacillus to 
Prof. Axe, and also to Mr. Shaddock, the pathologist of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. I got for answer, 
“anthrax undoubtedly.” My reason for sending this 
was that I failed to find that distinctive enlargement of 
the spleen which I had seen previously, and which we 
are told is the diagnostic post-mortem appearance. In 
this Iam to a certain extent upheld by the description 
of the post-mortem appearances given in a leaflet issued 
by the Board of Agriculture, as follows:—“In most 
cases the first sign of an outbreak of anthrax or splenic 
fever is the discovery of a dead animal in the pasture or 
byre. Probably the animal was left a few hours before 
in apparent health, at least there was nothing to attract 
attention or give any warning of the approaching catas- 
trophe. Occasionally, and in the case of sheep not un- 
commonly, there are certain premonitory symptoms of 
an attack of anthrax which can be recognised by an ex- 
pert. The affected animal is dull and disinclined to 
move. If one of the flock or herd is attacked the fact is 
indicated by the separation of the sick animal from the 
rest ; close observation will enable the observer to de- 
tect an occasional shiver, which seems to pass rapidly 
over the body and then ceases ; sometimes a little blood 
is discharged from the nose and also with the fosces, and 
from time to time the animal will cease to feed and 
stand with the head bent to the ground. On closer 
inspection, especially in the case of swine, it will often 
be found that there is a good deal of swelling under the 
throat extending down the neck, and the swollen part 
will at first be tender to the touch and hot, but as the 
disease goes on it becomes insensitive, cold and clammy 
The shivering fits now become more frequent, and per- 
haps while these signs are noted the animal will sud- 
denly roll over on its side and after a few violent struggles 
expire. 

Post-mortem appearance. According to the severity 
and suddenness of the attack the post-mortem appear- 
ances will vary in degree, but they are tolerably uniform 
in kind. Under the skin there are usually patches of 
effused blood, and a considerable quantity of viscid serous 
fluid will be seen on those parts which were swollen 
during life. On opening the cavities of the chest and 
abdomen some red serous fluid generally escapes. The 
spleen is enlarged to three or four times its proper size, 
and is of a deep purple or black colour, soft and easily 
broken down. Effused blood is also found in masses 
under the kidneys, and red patches are seen in various 
parts of the serous membranes. The lining membrane 
of the intestines is often congested, and the coutents 
are generally mixed with blood; the intestinal canal is 
almost filled with this fluid.” 

Any substance which is brought on toa farm may 
act as a carrier of the infecting agent. Fodder, litter, 
manure, whether from home or foreign sources, may 
contain the spores; a watercourse may carry the poison. 
In fact channels through which the infecting agent may 
be conveyed to the susceptible animal are beyond caleu- 
lation. 

Diseased animals do not transmit the infection to 
others in the ordinary way of association. The 
organisms on which the disease depends must be intro- 
duced into the blood through a wound, however small, 
or an abrasion however slight, before the affection can be 
communicated , and it may be said without exaggeration 
that the carcase of an animal dead from anthrax is more 
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dangerous than the diseased animal was at any time 
during life. 

Outbreak No. 1 was on the farm mentioned above with 
the loss of five cows and a bull; it stopped at that nuin- 
ber then. Twelve months after two young steers died 
and two cows showing signs of illness were sent to the 
butcher. The veterinary surgeon was not calledin. I 
do not say the cattle had anthrax but it looks very 
suspicious. Two deaths occurred at an adjoining farm ; 
there was no report of this and the farmer sold off all the 
rest. 

Outbreak No. 3. I was called to see a cart mare, 
found in the morning breathing badly; from what the 
man said I took the necessary instruments to perform 
tracheotomy but found on arrival the mare dead. I dis- 
covered the farmer had lost previously three cows, two 
heifers, about 32 sheep, all put down to inflammation. 
His sheep dog had been ill but recovered. 

Outbreak 4. A farmer in the immediate district, in 
fact on the adjoining estate, had lost a good many head. 
Its next appearance was on the borders of Dartmoor, 
at Walkhampton, in a bullock ; then it appeared in pigs 
from eating portions of the carcase; then it broke 
out at a large estate about five miles from the last. 
It was at first thought to be vegetable poisoning, then 
diphtheria, then arsenic poisoning, last authrax. My 
own opinion is that it was a case of anthrax and that the 
spores were introduced through the medium of raw 
bone. The undoubted fact was brought to light that 
wherever the raw bone had been used there the deaths 
occurred, and the men who scattered the bone caught an 
affection which made them ill for a short time. At 
Walkhamptor two children became affected with sores 
which were very obstinate and which defied for a long 
while the treatment of the medical men. 

In another case a heifer died and was dressed for the 
market by a journeyman butcher ; the case is interesting 
as the man gave particulars of the attack himself. It 
aprears the mao had a scratch on the back of the left 
hand, from a bramble in catching a sheep the day before 
he was asked to dress the carcase of the heifer ; this was 
done on a Sunday morning. On Monday the man took 
some cattle to market for his master, about noon he was 
suddenly seized with faintness and shivering as if, to use 
the man’s owr words, “iced water were being poured 
down his back.”” His master gave him a good stiff glass 
of brandy, sent him home, and he went to bed ; by the 
evening of the next day he was delirious, it took three 
men to hold him in the bed. He became quieter after 
attendance from the doctor, whu diagnosed the case as 
one of chill; the patient became very emaciated, and 
took mouthstorecover. The malignant carbuncle broke 
out on his neck and arms. 

Another case was that of a journeyman butcher at St. 
Germans, an account which | will give you in his own 
words :— 

St. Germans, 
April 15th, 1894. 
Sir, 
I am sorry I have not been able to find time to write 


this account before now, but hope I am not too late to 


oblige you. I was called to go to Mr. Roseveane at 
Polmarkin Farm on a Sunday morning, December 18th, 
to kill a bullock which had been taken ill, when I got 
there I found the bullock dead, its throat cut, but my 
opinion always has been that it was dead before it had 
the knife. I hadit taken toa slaughter-house close by 
and dressed it in the ordinary way. The only things | 
noticed was the carcase was puffed, the beef rather dark 
in colour but not worse than I had seen before; the 
melt was very much larger than usual, more so in thick- 
ness than length, about as thick again as usual and 
very dark, almost black, with a lot of dark spots. Now 
with moving the bullock and the time it had been dead 


it was got stiff when I got to cleave down the back, and 
for that reason weuld not spread very wide ; when I got 
to the ten bones which lock one in the other I splintered 
one of them, and with the splintered bone I scratched © 
my hand in the fleshy part of the thumb on my right 
hand. I finished the bullock, the house was washed out, 
the entrails, blood, and Lits were swept in the yard, 
where there were eight pigs from seven to ten score 
each, and two sheep dogs also eating bits, On Monday 
some of the pigs were not very well, on Tuesday more 
were taken bad, on Wednesday two died, and Thursday 
one more, on Friday two were killed and opened and 
the disease found. Now the pigs that died all began to 
swell; the three that did not swell recovered. The dogs 
were both ill ; one died the other got better. 

On Friday I was troubled with an itching on my right 
arm but did not take much notice of it until the even- 
ing, when [ found I had several little pimples rose on 
my arm. On Saturday morning I went to work and 
forgot the itching until [ took off my coat, when I was 
surprised to find the pimples had risen a good deal, were 
very red, with nasty humoursom looking heads. They 
did not seem to affect me at all, I felt quite well, but 
knowing about the pigs and dogs I was advised to go to 
the doctor, who gave me medicine, dressed those spots, 
and wrapped my arm in flannel. The next day, Sunday, 
I felt drowsy. At 10 o’clock p.m. I was going to dress 
my arm before going to bed when I found it swollen a 
good deal, I went to the doctor, who told me to bathe it 
with warm water from the shoulder downwards. Mon- 
day, much the same until evening when I felt worse, and 
my arm was swollen more. Tuesday, much worse, 
shivering with cold, the sores smelling very bad when un- 
covered. Wednesday, very ill and continued so for 
about eight or ten days. I can hardly explain the feel- 
ing; not much pain, but a dead sickening feeling, liked 
to be left alone, could not bear anyone to move or speak, 
if they did it seemed to cause a dreadful vibration 
through the whole system. My temperature varied a 
good deal ; it went on three occasions about as high as 
it was possible to go, at another time I[ was shivering 
with cold. As I got worse the stench from the wounds, 
which were running, was as bad as any carrion ever 
smelt. [ had thirteen wounds altogether, but some of 
them ran two in one which accounts for some being 
largey'than others. Sir, 1 think this is about all ; the 
doctors know the rest. Hoping it will be of service to 
you, [ am, sir, yours obediently, 

J. Happy. 

I may say that although both men recovered they do. 
not, in my opinion, enjoy robust health. 

In the spreading of the disease the most important 
factor or agent, is in my opinion dogs, and I[ cannot 
impress too strongly upon all the absolute necessity of 
burying as quickly as possible any cattle found dead. 
If left, the dogs interfere with it, make a meal off it, and 
then perhaps are called to fetch in healthy cattle; a bite 
at the heel from a dog that had been eating anthrax 
flesh and a better mode of inoculation cannot be found. 
As a rule old dogs are proof against the virus; young 
dogs are not. 

Bonés used fur manure are obtained from abroad,. 
simply ground coarsely and cast over the fields. No acid 
is used, and it is highly probable that this bone manure 
contains the spores of the anthrax bacillus. 

In the prevention of the spread of an outbreak of 
anthrax slaughter of animals affected with or suspected 
of anthrax should at once be adopted without the shed- 
ding of blood; but in many cases the diseased animals 
die too quickly to admit of the adoption of this measure. 
The healthy animals on the pasture or other place where 
the outbreak occurred should be moved, under proper 
restrictions, to a convenient place for isolation, aud 
should be examined by a veterinary surgeon every day 
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for a week. Ifa rise of temperature is discovered in a 
of the isolated animals it should be removed from the 
rest, and if further symptoms of anthrax develop the 
animal should be immediately slaughtered aud buried, 

Antiseptics such as hyposulphite of soda have been 
administered to the incontact animals with advantage, and 
for sheep I have used a powder of pulv. pot. chl. 1 oz, 
and pot. nit. 1 oz. in half a pint of scalded warm milk to 
be given fasting ; that is, keep the sheep in one night, 
give the powder in the morning. Repeat in two days 
time; do this three times. 

With regard to the use of anthrax flesh for food, my 
own impression is that it is often so used. This should 
not be, but the examination of meat opens up a rather 
difficult question. I donot think the safeguard of our 
meat supply can be properly effected until the catile are 
slaughtered in public slaughterhouses, and the viscera 
seen by a qualified veterinary surgeon. No other man is 
so competent, he should have a special training and be a 
public official paid by the public. In conclusion I trust 
the few facts introduced may be of benefit in provoking 
a discussion. Possibly some suggestions to prevent a 
spread of such a malady might be offered. From a mild 
calculation I have made | am of opinion that the loss 
from anthrax during the past two years in my own dis- 
trict does not amount to much less than from £800 to 
£1000. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, in 
which the President, Messrs. Elder, Collings, Heath, 
Golledge, Place, W. Penhale, and Howard took part. 

Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to the essayist 
and to the retiring president and secretary, and the 
meeting terminated. 

The annual dinner was held subsequently. 

W. B. Hon. Sec. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society was held 
on Thursday night, the 3rd inst., at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Mr. 
A. Prudames, the president, occupied the chair, and the 
other Fellows present were Messrs. Henry B. Arnald, 
A. L. Butters, Vet.-Lieut. E. R. C. Butler, A.V D., C. H. 
Cordy, G. Easte, A. E. Gostling, UC. J. Humphrey, W. 
Hunting, G. C. Lowe, Prof. Macqueen, P. McOnie, 
F, C. Mahon (hon. sec.), G. E. O. Reddish. H. G. Rogers, 
A.Rogerson, W. Roots, W. Rowe (hou. treas.), F. Samson, 
H. M. Singleton, F. W. Stanley, W. Stapley, W. H. Wil- 
liamson, 8. Villar ; and as visitors Messrs. Morgan Evans, 
©. J. Reakes, M.R.C.V.S., J. H. Manton, M.R.C.V.S., 
A. V. Field, M.R.C.V.S., E. Stanley, and Lillywhite. 

On the motion of Mr. F. G. Samson, seconded by Mr. 
H. G. Rogers, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
taken as read and signed by the chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that he had received 
communications expressive of regret at their inability to 
attend from Messrs. J. S. Hurndall, H. Edgar, Prof. T. 
Walley, and Roalfe Cox. 

Mr. H. D. Grpsrns, of 21 Park Sireet, Southwark, 
wrote resigning his membership of the Society. On the 
motion of Mr. W. Roots, seconded by Mr. A. L. Butters, 
Mr. Gibbins resignation was accepted with an expression 


of regret. 
New FE.tows. 


A ballot resulted in the unanimous election of the 
following gentlemen as Fellows of the Society : Messrs. 
C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S., 50a York Terrace, Regent s 


Park, N.W. ; J. H. Manton, M.R.C.V.S.,27 Farm Street, | 


Berkeley Square, W.; ©. J. Reakes, M.R.C.V.S., 


Orpington, Kent ; and W. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., Edin- 
burgh. 
NoMINATIONs. 

Mr. W. Carr, M.R.C.V.S., of the Royal Veterinary 
College, was nominated by Professor F. Hobday for 
election as a Fellow of the Society ; and Mr. F. Vincent, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Grays, Essex, was similarly nominated by 
— Hobday and Macqueen and by Mr. F. OC. 

on. 


Tue Use or Metuytatep Spirit VETERINARY 
Purposgs. 


The CuHatrMaNn said the desirability of obtaining a 
permit for the use of methylated spirit for all veterinary 
purposes is probably not regarded with so much interest 
by those fortunate brethren who practice in large towns 
as by the less favoured ones who labour in the conutry, 
or surely the subject would have been taken up with 
more enthusiasm and persistency than has been the 
case. I was pleased some time since to read a communi- 
cation in The Veterinary Record of July 29th, 1893, from 
Mr. Singleton, stating that a permit would, on applica- 
tion, be granted by the authorities for the use of methy- 
lated spirit for a certain few purposes, and I hoped that 
its use would be permitted generally, but I found its 
application was very limited, I applied to the authori- 
ties to be permitted to use methylated spirit for general 
veterinary purposes. This was but for some 
reason I need not here explain I was afterwards reques- 
ted to state the formule in which I proposed to use it, 
and I replied those contained in Tuson’s Veterina 
Pharmacopoeia. I was then informed that as that ok 
contained some formule that might be used internally 
they must withdraw the permit, but I was told that the 
spirit was allowed in co, camphor and soap liniment, 
belladonna liniment, and aconite, and 1 might send 
further special formule. This was done, but = tinct. 
aloes co. and soap lint.co. were granted. As methylated 
spirit is very useful in many mediciues required for both 
cattle and horses, I hoped that by adding acid carbolic 
solution to each formule and thereby rendering them 
impalatable for human consumption that this might 
pass, but it was not so. Now, asl am under the im- 
pression that the spirit of the Act of Parliament is not 
in favour of this prohibition, although the letter of it 
may be, I still hope that if representations on the sub- 
ject continue to be made, the desired end may be ob- 
tained. The object might be furthered if every veter- 
inary medical society, either by resolutions or petitions, 
supported the steps already taken by the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeous, steps which every 
practitioner must approve although we have not yet 
heard what the result of this action was. Unfortunately 
there are so many other subjects of more or less impor- 
tance standing well to the front, that this one is likely 
to be overlooked. I will conclude these few remarks by 
asking you to discuss this matter, so that we may arrive 
at the best and most likely method of attaining our 
wishes, I shall be afterwards prepared to move a resolu- 
tion on the subject if it be though desirable. 

Meanwhile I think our Secretary has a letter to read 
on this question which he has received from Sir Henry 
Simpson, F.R.C.V.S. 

The Secretary then read the subjoined communica- 


Gordon House, Windsor, 


April 28th, 1894. 

Deak Sir 
It occurs to me that the enclosed letter from the In- 
land Revenue office may be of some assistance to the 
members of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, in 
their discussion on the desirability of obtaining a per- 


mit for the use of methylated spirit for veterinary pre- 
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parations ; and, if so, you are at lioerty to make any use 

of it that may be considered desirable, and it may be 

oted if desired in any communications to the Board of 
nland Revenue. 

It is very evident that there is no desire that veterin- 
ary medicines should be regarded as a source of revenue, 
if only veterinary surgeons will take care that no injus- 
tice is done to the revenue by the improper use of 
methylated spirits. 

In my enquiry I mentioned the use of methylated 
spirit for horses and cattle. The reply speaks only of 
cattle, but this must be an oversight.— Yours very faith- 
fully, 

Henry Srmpson. 
Inland Revenue, 
Somerset House, London, W.C., 
1st March, 1894. 
Sir, 


In reply to your letter dated the 16th ultimo, I am 
directed by the Board of Inland Revenue to acquaint 
you that they do not sanction the use of methylated 

irit for cattle, either alone, or in any preparation capa- 
ble of internal use by human beings, such as those 


named in the letter which you addressed on the 20th 


ultimo to the supervisor, viz., tincture of opium, spirit 
of nitric ether, and aromatic spirit of ammonia. 

As regards the inquiries contained in your letter of 
the 10th ultimo, Iam to state that although avimals are 
not named in the Acts relating to the use of methylated 
spirit, numerous convictions have been obtained for the 
use of methylated spirit, in medicines capable of internal 
use by human beings, although there was no reasun to 
doubt the allegations of the defendants that such medi- 
cines were intended for use by animals. 

While, however, the Board could not allow the un- 
restricted use of methylated spirit in the preparation of 
medicines by veterinary surgeons, they would consider 
favourably any application from such persons for the use 
of methylated spirit in cattle medicines, provided the 
formule satisfied the Board that the medicine is not 
capable of internal use by human beings.—I an, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

J. STEELE, 
Sir Henry Simpson. Assistant Secretary. 


The CuarrMAN was of opinion, after hearing these 
letters read, that they might obtain the permit they 
desired and that the question was only one of how best 
to approach the authorities for this purpose. 

r. H. Stnaueton said that last year he applied for 
and obtained a license to purchase methylate! spirit free 
from mineral naphtha. The condition on which he 
secured the license was that the spirit was not to be used 
for veterin purposes. The object for which he re- 
quired the spirit was the ordinary work of a laboratory— 
pathological work. He had no intention of using the 
methylated spirit for veterinary purposes. If he had he 
did not think he should have got the license to purchase 
six ons annually. He had already obtained five 

ons. He was subject to a periodical visit from the 
ocal excise officer, the officer of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. He visited him (Mr. Singleton) occasionally 
and asked to be shown his license, and to see how much 
of the spirit he had used. He obtained the license for 
the purpose for which he _— for it, and so he was 
perfectly satisfied so far as he was concerned. 

The CuarrMaN : I may say that I have a permit for 
twenty-five gallons of methylated spirit a year free from 
naphtha. 

r. Huntina: For some special purpose ? . 

The CuarrMAN: For the I have enumerated. 
Already, I think, I have had ten gallons of it. No duty 
to pay. Will any gentleman give us his views on the 
the subject or tell us how we may best attain the end in 


view. Is there any gentlemen present who can tell us 
the result of the Council’s application. 

Mr. Huntine: As far as my recollection goes, Mr. 
President, the Council applied through their solicitor to 
the Board of Inland Revenue and were told that the 
Board could make no exemption in favour of veterinary 
surgeons. All they could do was to permit the use of 
methylated spirit to special individuals on their approv- 
ing the special prescriptions submitted to them in which 
the spirit was intended to be used. I[ myself got a 
permit to have five gallons a year to make a liquid 
soap for dogs—carbolic acid and soap solution and 
spirit. I tried to get a carbolic drink or something of 
that sort, and used with the spirit some aloes and also 
some aconite, but they have blocked both. Although 
one of them would be unfit for a man to drink and the 
other would kill a man in an hour, they would not pass 
them. The use of methylated spirit for drinking pur- 
poses or any preparation that can be used as a medicine 
is prohibited. The present methylated spirit can be got 
by anybody without trouble, and used at his own risk 
and liability to a penalty of £100. What we want is to 
get the old methylated spirit that would mix and pre- 
pare a decent tincture. That they will not let us have. 

The Cuarrman thought that, after what Mr. Hunting 
had stated, any action on the part of that Society in this 
matter would prove futile, and in the circumstances, 
he would not submit a resolution, but simply let the 
matter drop if it was the members wish. They might. 
have noticed some time ago that there was a disposition 
to fight the matter, but he personally felt that there 
was nothing to fight as, according to the strict letter 
of the law, veterinarians had no case. They might 
have noticed in The Veterinary Record that there was a 
challenge thrown out, and a desire was expressed to 
raise afand in order to have the question settled. The 
question was apparently settled without fighting, and so. 
the subject had perhaps better be allowed to drop. 


“THE LESS NOTICED EVILS OF SHOEING.” 
Appress, By W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Jiuntine said that he thought it was Mr. Bracy 
Clarke who wrote a book on shoeing chiefly because he 
had noticed that the premature wearing out of horses 
through lameness, and he traced this to the mode in 
which horses were shod. He also had formed a theory 
that the premature wearing out of a horse’s limbs was 
more due to bad shoeing than to any other cause, was. 
due to the method of shoeing than to work. One reason 
for his forming this theory was that sometime ago, in 
looking over a large heap of coffin bones at a place in 
Bermondsey, he found to his astonishment a tremendous 
proportion of morbid alteration in the shape of the bone. 
To his mind it was remarkable how often the coffin bone 
was altered by causes which, he thought, could only be 
connected with shoeing. No doubt these injuries were 
more common a few years ago than now, because up to 
sixteen or seventeen years ago no horse was supposed to 
be properly shod until the farrier had removed as much 
horn as he could without producing hoemorrage. He 
cut down the sole, and lowered the feet until he had 
pared the horn so thin or so wide that it no longer re- 
sisted pressure. It was that matter of pressure which, 
according to its degree, caused first some pain and 
tenderness and then, if this were continued, absorption 
of the pedal bones. He said that the large number of 
coffin bones altered by absorption due to uneven pressure 
showed that details in a horse’s shoeing had been 
neglected. He was inclined to think that, as veterinary 
surgeons, they really did neglect the details of a horse’s 
shoeing. In none of their furges were they sufficently 
particular about those details. It was no uncommon. 
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thing to see a farrier shoe a horse, even in a veterinary 
surgeon’s forge, and with one or two careless strokes of 
the knife or rasp spoil a surface which up to that time 
had been correctly treated. Nobody noticed this kind 
of thing. It was regarded as though it were nothing out 
of the way, but in point of fact these acts by which the 
surface was spoiled amounted to a very great deal. Now 
the evils to which he was about to refer were nut those 
gross evils in which injury, accompanied by lameness, 
roduced corn, fistula of the foot and so on, but in- 
juries which caused very little appearance at the time, 
but harmed by being permanent, injuries which were 
not always seen in the feet but sometimes in the legs, 
He wanted to refer to these in order tv induce the 
meeting to show him where he was wrong or with a view, 
rhaps, to elicit their corroboration of some theories 
which he hed formed about them. 

As a rule, when a horse went to be shod he had an 
overgrown foot which required some alteration. The 
old idea was that one of the severest criticisms on horse- 
shoeing one could make was to say that the farrier fitted 
the foot to the shoe and net the shoe to the foot. That 
was w very one-sided statement. Asa matter of fact it 
was absolutely necessary to fit the foot to the shoe; 
and if a farrier did not ‘et the foot to the shoe he was 
not doing his work properly. He must alter the foot 
before he could put the shoe on and in that alteration he 
(Mr. Hunting) telieved the greatest art of the farrier 
was shewn. A farrier could do a very great deal of harm 
by the way in which he prepared a foot; but if a foot 
was properly prepared for shoeing, he could do very 
little harm by putting on the ugliest shoe that was ever 
made. The good farrier, however, was popularly regarded 
as he who could make the best shoe, not the man who 
could best prepare the horse’s foot. The next import- 
ant thing was to fit the shoe. Boon ry er was 

operly prepared to start with, they could not shoe it 
Lise They knew that the under surface of the horse’s 
foot must always be on a line parallel with the ground, 
must bea plane surface. Any raising of the heel altered 
ai once the angle in front, and therefore changed the 
articular surface on which the bones of the leg rested. 
If they raised the tve the alteration was in the other 
directiun. No matter how overgrown or large a horse’s 
foot was, when it was stood upon the ground the lower 
surface must always be level with the ground. In pre- 

ing such a foot they must lower both heels and toe. 
There was no definite guide in this operation. They 
must use their own common sense, basing their practice 
on the natural form and position of the foot and leg. 
When a horse stood level upon his feet the weight 
through the column of bones forming the leg, rested upon 
the foot. In front and behind this column they had 
the muscles and tendons, which had a proper normal 


relation to each other. There was a certain length of 
tendon which was best adapted for the action of the | 
muscle; if they raised a horse’s heel an inch, that must | 
have a decided effect upon the relative angle of boues into | 
which the muscles and tendons normally just fitted. 
In proof of the little that would alter this relation, they 
all knew that if a horse was over at the knee, a yeter!- 
nary sur.eon put a shoe on with a long t e, 
the effect of straining the tendon and putting the knee | 
back to its place. th 
cf degree. He did not say that raising a horse’s hive 


injure him, but he did assert that anything out of the_ 


tendons in front and behind the limp. If they alter 
the relative position of the foot as they did by over- 
lowering the heel or toe they put their exte 
flexor muscles in a position in which they coald not act) 
properly. He believed that a long-continued condition 
—say for weeks or months—of this improper relative 


not directly so much affect the leg. 
which had systematically overlower the heels or systematically leave 
‘them high. Men varied in their ideas of ov wie eo 
i ‘3 One man might regard as normal a foot where the hee 

heal | an half, another a foot with an inch and 


nsor aud | increased developme 


position of the foot to the limb rendered a horse more 
tired than he would otherwise be. He could do less 
work ; the muscles worked at a disadvantage, and there- 
fore he was more liable tu become tired. more liable 
to become sprained. If the injury to a horse’s foot from 
shoeing were so acute as to cause any pain or tenderness, 
the horse naturally endeavoured to rest his foot by 
relaxing his muscles. The result of that was that he 
went forward at the knee, and he (Mr. Huuting) believed 
that in at least 80 per cent of cases in which a horse 
stood forward at the kuees, they had an indication of 
pain in the foot. When a horse went forward at the 
knee every bone of the limb altered its position, and if 
this were continued damage to other joints ensued. He 
remembered one instance where a large number of 
herses whose feet were made tender by bad shoeing, 
went forward at their knees, and after this forward con- 
dition had continued some months, ringbone began to 
form. The end of that was that in one of the worst 
cases in which a horse went forward at the knees—-the 
cause being still continued—ringbone manifested itself 
in the course of some five or six months. He took it 
that in that case they had the relative position of the 
limb and the foot interfered with, and secondarily the 
joint ligaments stretched so as tu cause the damage, and 
finally the osseous deposit. 

Again, it was extremely difficult to say what exact 
effect a shoe might have upon a horse’s foot when they 
altered the relative bearing, or relative position of the 
foot to the limb. Suppose they fitted a shoe on a horse 
with one or two calkins, or no calkin, iu all those con- 
ditions they altered the relative position of the limb and 
they did away with the normal position. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, Mr. Moorcroft made some 
experiments in shoeing which he (Mr. Hunting) was 
not aware that anybody had repeated, but which never- 
theless were well worth repeating. He shod a horse with 
a perfectly level set of shoes and trotted him out, 
measuring the distance in foot marks not from fore to 
behind but laterally showing the distance between the 
fore feet marks and the hind feet marks. Then he re- 
moved the shoes and shod the horse anew, high on the 
outside. Then he ran the animal out again and found 
his measurement altered. Having shod the horse high on 
the inside he trotted him out again, and again he found 
the measurement altered. Those experiments it seems 
necessary to repeat, because of the various ways in which 
men shoe hores now. As to cutting by calkins, he did 
not know whether there was anything more than some 
sort of empirical ideas to guide them. If Mr. Moorcroft’s 
experiments were found to be correct they might lay 
dewn a law showing the absolute effect of shoeing a 
horse, not with a level shoe but with one too high on 
one side or too high on the other. These were (Mr. 
Hunting continued) the chief injuries which he averred, 
resulted to the limb from bad shoeing, and which were 
mostly due either to the form of the foot or form of the 


shoe altering the relative position of the foot to the bones 
above. 


There were some other injuries to the foot which did 
A man might 


ree quarters or even two inches of heel. 


half an inch fora month or a week would permanently” tn Ther was a remarkable dependence of one part of the 


i the other for its normal proportions. Every- 
and the tim chat if they lowered heels or had a foot with 


‘naturally low heels, they would have a correspondingly 


nt of frog. On the contrary with a 


wasted frog they had high heels. Then as to the sole 
and the wall, there was a natural relationship between 
' them ; a weak sole led in time to alteration of the wall. 
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Take the ordinary case of corn ; the majority of practi- 
tioners not content with merely relieving pressure, pared 
out the corn. Why? Not because there was matter 
there. He did not know why this was done. He held 
that it was an utterly wrong principle. Ifa corn, which 
had not gone so far as suppuration, caused lameness in 
consequence of shoeing, all that was required was to 
relieve the pressure. As soon as they removed the in- 
jured portion of sole which should keep their wall strong, 
the — causing it to move either outwards or in- 
wards, they did away with the stability that should 
naturally be there. About the removal of horn, his 
friend, Mr. Rogers, one day made the remark—and a 
very sensible one—that, in preparing a horse’s foot 
they should always have a margin of horn on the 
right side, a little too much rather than too little. 
With that ‘little too much’ it was almost impossible to 
damage the foot. With a little too little horn even a 
good shoe might do harm. Now, providing they had a 
margin of horn, it was uot usual to injure a horse’s 
foot, yet there were cases in which, even then, they 
could do so. In the olden days (when he said ‘olden 
days’ he meant sixteen or seventeen years ago, and even 
the previous century) neatness was considered the 
criterion by which one should judge the shoeing of a 
horse’s foot. The foot was then well pared out and the 
shoe was fitted as closely as possible, the nails had to be 
as fine as could be placed, and the workman had to be a 
very clever farrier indeed to drive those nails without 
doing harm. It was a very easy matter then to injure a 
horse’s foot, and the remarkable thiug to him was that 
there were any sound horses in those days at all. 

He held that in the fit of a shoe oue important thing 
was to have as good and wide a beariug surface for the 
shoe to rest upon as they cculd get. If they had a bear- 
ing surface the width of the wall, they had a tolerably 
good surface, if they had a bearing surface less than the 
width of the wall, they had an insufficient surface, and 
if they had a bearing surface not only the width of the 
wall but nearly double its width, resting upon that 
portion of the sole, firmly touching the ground, then 
they had the best possible bearing surface they could 
have. They might say that with such a surface as that 
they would possibly get an uneven pressure of the shoe 
especially at thetve. That might ve so with « convex 
foot, but certainly with no other fuot if the shoe were 
properly fitted. A flat shoe on a flat surface—no uneven 
surface. The wider the bearing surface, the more the 
pressure was distributed, the firmer the shve and better 


‘ the action of the fuot. Now, the width of bearing sur- 


face of course depended not unly upon the foot but upon 
the shoe. They could scoop a foot out and make a 
narrow bearing surface, or leave the foot perfectly strong 
and well and make a narrow bearing surface by scooping 
the shoe out, and one of the worst shoes they could put 
on was one sluped on the foot surface from the outside 
edge right through, so that nothing was left but a narrow 
ledge for the fuot to rest upon. I[t was not long before 
the foot did not rest upon the ledge but got within it. 
When a horse’s foot rested upon a shoe that was more 
like a saucer than anything else, every time his foot was 
exercised in that saucer-like shoe the worse his injury. 
It was wonderful how apparently little pain this caused, 
but he believed that shoes of this kind were responsible 
for a lot of the lameness they knew nothing about. When 
they found a horse with a mysterious lameness who wore 
one of these shoes let them remove the shves and replace 
them with properly fitting shoes, and they would prob- 
ably find that the lameness would cease at once. 

hen they had the opposite shaped shoe which was 
suggested with the idea of expanding the foot, the shoe 
where the slope was from the inward circumference out- 
wards. The effect was on the posterivur part of the foot. 
The foot instead of resting upon a flat surface rested 


upon a convex one so that whenever it came down it 
tended to press the heels apart. There, again, he con- 
tended that they had a shoe which was frequently the . 
cause of lameness. 

Another shoe which, to his mind, was an abomination 
was the shoe with spring heels. He thought that he was 
correct in saying that up to 1873 or 1874, up to the 
time when Mr. Goodenough’s shoe came into vogue, a 
farrier was not considered to have turned out good work 
unless the shoe was slightly sloped off backwards so as 
to ease the heels. The effect was to concentrate the 
pressure of the last inch and a half of the foot upon the 
quarters—the very weakest part of the foot. A spring 
heeled shoe after wear had a bright groove where the 
wall touched it. Every time a foot came to the ground 
with that ‘on and off pressure’ they had a greater 
amount of injury done to the foot than by any other 
kind of pressure that he knew. Many and many a time 
they had seen horses sent to a forge wearing these shoes 
and having an indefinite sort of lameness, but they 
found that when these shoes were ~emoved, the foot 
lowered, and level shoes fitted on, the animal had gone 
sound out of the shop. He was perfectly certain that 
vne immediate cause of lameness was this concentrated 
grooved pressure upon the quarters. 

Then in the preparation of the foot there was another 
performance which, he thought, was extremely in jurious, 
and that was what was called “ opening the heels.’ 
Now, a man in opening the heels cut out a portion of 
horn between the most posterior part of the wall and 
frog; sometimes it consisted of a bit of the frog and 
sometimes a bit of the wall. In any case it did harm by 
weakening the junction of the heels ; the part of the foot 
that was bound together in its normal condition was weak- 
ened by cutting a portion of the binding substance out. A 
bit off the frog he did not think did much harm, but when 
they got a bit of the wall it was important, inasmuch as 
it particularly shortened the bearing surface, and the 
shorter the bearing surface the worse for the horse. I[t 
was not av uncommon thing for a man to bringa horse 
back toa forge after it had been shod and went lame, 
and say that its shoes were “too tight;” aud it was a — 
remarkable circumstance how seldom they heard of a 
veterinary surgeon correcting a man who asserted that 

e gkoes were on a little too tight. He (Mr. Hunting) 
submitted that it was impossible to put a shoe on too 
tight. When he said that he did not mean that they 
could not physically draw a nail two far but he meant 
they could not lame a horse by drawing up a nail. They 
could hammer as long as they liked until they hammered 
their clinch off but they could not draw the nail up too 
tight. All their “too-tight ” shoes if examined properly 
would be found tu have an uneven bearing somewhere. 
Then another remark which they heard which pvuinted to 
ignorance was that a shoe was a well-fitted or a badly- 
fitted shoe. The British public at any rate—and he 
thought some veteriuary surgeons shared their view— 


.judged the fit of a shoe by the amount with which it was 


within the foot or without the foot. Then a matter of 
fancy came in. Ifa horse was shod with a shoe that 
projected, say at the heels for half an inch beyond the 
walls, these critics would say that the shoe was badly 
fitted. lf the shoe projected inwards the eight-of-an- 
inch everybody said it was a badly fitted shoe because it 
might interfere with the other leg. He was inclined to 
hold that the circumferential fit of a shoe was a matter 
of small importance, and that a good or badly fitted shoe 
could only be ascertained before it was nailed on or 
after it was taken off; that goodness or badness of shoe- 
ing consisted principally in the plane surface; the surface 
fit of the shoe to the foot or the foot to the shoe. 

As to that bugbear of farriers—contraction—the ques- 
tion had again arisen recently by the introduction of 
the “ expansion shoe” by his friend, Captain F. Smith 
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He (Mr. Hunting) wished to know whether any disti 
direct evideuce could ve adduced that a case of ag 
tion had been cured by such a shoe? If so he desired tu 
ask whether the contraction was accompanied by lame. 
ness. Then he wanted to know what was meant by 
“ contraction.’ Was it a passive condition, a shrinking 
in of the heels, or was it an active disease? If an active 
disease, how could it be cured by an expansion shve ? 
Could an expansion shoe dv anything more than a per- 
fectly level shoe towards improving a horse’s foot that 
had once become contracted? Personally he regarded 
contraction as a passive fallivg in of the hoof, and he 
believed that it was always due — save when it was 
congenital—to the horse not resting an even measure of 
weight upon that foot. Where a horse was decently 
shod, or where if it was even unshod a sufticient weight 
was on its foot, he did not think contraction existed. 
Personally he did not think that contraction requiree 
any treatment except allowing the foot to resume its 
se og function. He believed that if they kept the 

eels low enough—uot too low—allowing the feet to 
come to the ground, as was done with the Charlier, or 
quite as well with a tip, they would have no contraction ; 
and that was a negative treatment. (Applause.) 


ELECTION ADDRESS. 


To THE FELLows anp Mempers or THE 
CoLLEGE oF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Gentlemen,—The time will soon arrive when you 
will be again called upon to select Members of the 
Council. 

There being several vacancies I have been nomina- 
ted as a candidate for your suffrages. 

It is desirable that all parts of the country should 
be represented in that body, this district has no 
representative. 

I am of the opinion that veterinary surgeons 
should be placed on an equality with the medical 
profession and chemists in not being compelled to 
serve on juries, a severe tax on the struggling coun- 
try practitioner in being forced often for several days 
together to leave his home. 

I should certainly press forward any scheme for a 
distinct judgment as to the legality of chemists using 
the term ‘‘ veterinary.” 

I consider students should see at least 12 months 
practice before obtaining their diplomas. 

If elected I shall endeavour to vote for all measures 
which, in my judgment, will be for the welfare of the 
veterinary profession. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Mackinver. 


Peterborough. 


Appeal on a “Cruelty” Case. 
Mr. James Fardell was the appellant at Newington 
against a conviction by Mr. Biron for causing a horse to be | 
cruelly illtreated. ‘Che evidence was that the animal was 


in a very bad state, having a number of sores on its body. 
Appellant’s contention was that the horse was worked 
without his knowledge. James Mosedale, M.R.C.V.5.. who | 
was in charge of Messrs. Fardell’s horses, said he had never | 
had any complaint of this horse. A heat bump might form 
a sore in an hour or two. If the horse was suffering from | 
suppurating sores they must have been in existence for | 
some time ; but there were none. Mr. Colam, who appeared | 
for the magistrate. put in a veterinary surgeon’s certificate 
to the effeet that the horse had suppurating sores. The 
judge decided to take time to consider his decision. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


In the last annual report of that indefatigable 
entomologist, Miss Eleanor Ormerod there is much 
to interest and instruct the agriculturist. Veteri- 
narians also will find much profitable information, 
as not a little of the damage inflicted by insects 
affects food plants and in some cases may render 
them deleterious to animals. We take the following 
extracts as of extra interest. 


Locusts. 


In the early part of last year (1893), some speci- 
mens of Locusts which had certainly in some cases, 
and presumably in all, been imported into this 
country, were forwarded to me by correspondents. 
Of these, two very fine specimens, sent from two 
different localities, were still alive, and one in active 
condition ; others which were dead, and obviously 
had been so for some time, were found in such great 
numbers in Lucerne (Alfalfa), imported as fodder 
from Buenos Ayres, in South America, that it was 
estimated there was one Locust to each pound of 
hay in the fodder examined. 

Later on in the year, at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, another application was sent me on the part of a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Caversham, in 
Oxfordshire, who had just purchased some “ foreign 
hay,”’ and found quantities of Locusts in it to the 
amount of ‘‘ not less than two hundred specimens in 
oné truss.’’ These Locusts (with one possible ex- 
ception) appeared to be of precisely the same species 
as those imported from Buenos Ayres, and like them 
were all dead. 

For common purposes, Locusts may perhaps be 
best described as a very large kind of what, in this 
country, we call ‘‘ Grasshoppers,” and the family to 
which they belong (Locustidw, Leach) is distinguish- 
able from others of ‘ Saltatorial Orthoptera,’’ such 
as our English House Crickets, Field Crickets, and 
the like, by the horns, or antenn, being thread-like, 
or cylindric, and short, not exceeding the body in 
length; by the wing-covers, and the folded wings 
beneath them, being deflexed, that is, not placed 
horizontally, but sloping like the roof of a house ; and 
also by the ovipositor not being exserted, the ex- 
tremity of,the tail not being prolonged into a long 
egg-laying apparatus. The size is very variable, 
from that of the little Grasshoppers, which we are 
well acquainted with here, to from two to about three 
inches in length from head to tip of wings when at 
rest in the case of some of the larger Locusts of the 
western and eastern world. 

The following communication was sent me on the 
2nd of February, by Messrs. Porter & Wilson, froin 
Jamacia Street, Liverpool:—‘‘! beg to hand you 
sample of insects taken from Alfalfa grass or hay, 


‘which is being landed at this port from Buenos Ayres. 


‘« Report of Observations of Injurious Insects and Com- 
mon Farm Pests, during the year 1893, with methods of 
prevention and remedy. 17th Report, by Eleanor A. Omerod, 


| F.R. Met. Soc., F. Cent. Soc., etc., etc.,” 
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In two samples I have examined, the quantity, 
averages about one insect to each pound of hay. The 
specimens are not quite perfect ; they have some long 
legs, which got broken off through being entangl 
amongst the leaves of the herbage, which is very full 
towards the top, something like the Vetches of oup 
country. I shall esteem it a great fayour if you will 
kindly, tell me the name of the insect, and if “it is 
injurious ‘to horses or cattle.” 
It may be just noted in passing, that ‘‘ Alfalfa ” is 
the Spanish word for Lucerne. With regard to 
possible damage, as a presence of infestation at 
above-named proportion would be calculable as 
2240 dead Locusts to the ton of fodder, the point 
whether or not they might be prejudicial to the deal 
of stock certainly appéiits of some importance. § 
far as the bodies of the Locusts are concerned, th 
these might be considered perfectly harmless, frdi 
the knowledge we have of the manner in whi 
various animals feed on them, when they can get 
chance; also when cooked, and the legs remov 
they have long been known to be in some locali 
an article of human food. But when the insects are 
consumed entire in a dried state, and in great num- 
bers, it appeared to me open to doubt what effect ‘the 
hard legs, and especially the hinder legs, with the 
shanks about an inch in length beset with sharp 
spines, might have by cansing internal irritatién, or 
in the eases of cattle, forming balls. Therefore, as I 
was unable to give a trustworthy opinion ‘on the 


~ subject, I suggested it would be well to apply to a 


gaterpillar of a very nearly-allied species of Pam 


veterinary: adviser. 

This species of Locust is one of the mi 

kinds of South America, of which the native here is 
stated to be in the higher barren plateaux he 
Argentine Republic, and which are recorled as 
abounding in the provinces of. the La Plata river. 
It is of this kind that Darwin, in his journey agross 
South America from Buenos Ayres to Mend nd 
Chile, fell in with a vast swarm just alighting from 
their migratory flight in the neighbour of 
Luxan, about a hundred miles from the first na 


city. 
Hay-stack Morn. 


The following note of presence of infestation @f the 
little Pyralis moth in the outer part of some fodder 
stacks, Clover and Saintfoin, near Camter- 
bury, is given, because, though it has not begm re- 
ported as doing much mischief, yet where the $hite 
cocoons of the chrysalis occur to any noticg&ble 
amount, a scare sometimes arises as to the qualt 
the hay being injured. : 

Whether there is reason for this does not apie 
but, in Canada and also in‘many of the Ulibed 
States, much harm is at times caused to cloverempy, 


which has stood for some years, by infestation O&M 


moth, *which is sometimes taken here (that ig?i 
‘England) round stacks, and which is scienti 
known as the Pyralis or Asopia costalis, more pepu- 
larly as the Gold-fringe.”’ : 
On the 7th of June, Mr. W. Gardner, writing 


from Bekesbourne, near Canterbury, forwarded me 


some bunches of the white, flattish-oval c bof 
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these moths, spun up with rubbish of the @ 


material amongst which the caterpillars had] fed, 
and the observation :—‘‘ I took them from the out- 
sides of a saintfoin-stack that has been standing 
here three years. I never remember to have seen 
anything of the kind before, and when we cut the 
stack out, which will I hopebe shortly, I shall look and 
see if it is only on the outside they are very numerous.” 
* The cocoons, of which a good many were suc- 
gessively sent me by Mr. Gardner, were pure white, 
of a filmy material, like rather floeculent silver paper, 
and transparent enough to show the shape of the 
contents when held against the light. The indi- 
vidual cocoons were in shape much like a melon or 
gourd-seed, about half an inch in length, rather less 
than a quarter of an inch in breadth, and rather 
more than an eighth of an inch in thickness. The 
two convex sides met, like a melon-seed, at an obtuse 
edge, and at the extremities were bluntly rounded ; 
one end remained unaltered, the other split open 
from side to side (to allow the exit of the moth), 
with such a perfectly straight separation that it 
seemed doubtful whether this part had been more 
than just lightly closed. At first the cocoons were 
very perfect in form, and pure in whitness ; with the 
escape of the moth they sunk in irregularly. 

On the 20th of July, that is, about six weeks after 
Mr. Gardner forwarded me the first specimens, he 
wrote again concerning this stack infestation :—‘‘ I 
enclose a few more of the odd-looking cases, which 
appear to me to have some chrysalids in them, which 
I found around a stack of second-cut clover growth 
of 1891. The other stack is now being cut out, and 
the old ‘ trusser’ says he has seen them before, and 
they do not go in far from the outside, and although 
one hay merchant who saw them said they would 
eat the saintfoin, and he would not have the stack at 
any price, this old man, who has bought the stack, 
has made no fuss about it.”’ 

The observations of Mr. Gardner show this moth 
infestation to occur in the outside of various kinds of 
fodder stacks, as of clover, saintfoin, and hay, but to 
be mo i prevalent in the material which is most open 
to ingress, and also in the upper part of the stack, 
which is the least closely pressed together. The 
date of successive appearances of the moths ranged 
over at least nine weeks, probably more, asin the 
first little packet of cocoons sent me on June 7th 
there were some containing only empty chrysalids, 
besides one moth which appeared to have developed 
during transit; and up to August 10th moths were 
still observed by Mr. Gardner to be continuing to appear. 


From the various observations of our own Pyralis, 
stack moth, it is shown that attack may continue 
when once established in a suitable locality of dead 
fodder, sticks, or rubbish; and if the infestation 
occurs to a troublesome amount it would be desirable, 
besides clearing out all headquarters such as may be 
furnished by rubbish beneath the stack, to give 


y| attention to similar neighbouring surroundings. 


Caterpillars that feed amongst masses of old birch 
twigs, or in thatch, as well as in old stacks of clover, 
hay, or saintfoin, cannot be very exclusive in their 
diet, and by care in search, and also in destroying all 
spoilt outside of the stacks which might prove to be 
infested when opened, we might save all further attack. 
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ACTINOMYCOSIS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The latest of the “Leaflets for Farmers” issued b 
the Department of Agriculture deals with an outheenh, 
of actinomycosis among cattle on the West Coast of the 
North Island. 

Mr. G. A. Gilruth, M.R.C.V.S., thus reports :—This 
disease is generally known to farmers of that district 
under the name of cancer, tuberculosis, lumpy jaw, etc., 
the symptoms and appearances varying greatly in 
different cases. In England and Germany tbe disease 
is found to usually attack the tougues of cattle ; in this 
colony, however, I have never found the tongue affected, 
the most common seat of the affection here being the 
lymphatic glands of the head and neck, especially between 
and behind the jaws, being associated with the forma- 
tion of circumscribed tumors, with thick walls and a 
soft, purulent, gritty centre. Occasionally the throat, 
around and between the pharynx and larynx, becomes 
the seat of the disease, causing great difficulty in breath- 
ing. In other cases the lungs alone are affected, when 
the animal as a rule loses flesh, and becomes what is 
known as a “waster”; and, on post-mortem examina- 
tion being made, numerous nodules are found, varying 
from the size of a marble to that of an orange, and on 
section they are seen to contain the almost characteristic 
gritty yellowish pus. In early stages the nodules or 
abscesses are few, and situated in the deep tissue of the 
lung. The entrance of the micro-fungus actinomyces, to 
whose presence this disease is due, seems co be through 
any abrasion or wound in the mouth or pharyngeal 
cavity, and probably the most frequent period is during 
the replacement of the “ milk teeth” by the permanent 
ones. In one case, however, which came under my 
notice, the organisms had gained an entrance after cas- 
tration, an actonomycotic tumour being found in the 
scrotum ; the lungs of the animal, it is interesting to 
note, were also affected, this being a proof that the 
disease is infective. There is no doubt, however, that 
germs may be carried from animal to animal through 
the medium of the food, ete. Fearing that in cases 
where the lungs were affected, actinomycosis might be 
accompanied by tuberculosis, I carefully examined 
several specimens for the presence of the bacillus tuber- 
culosis, but in no instance did I discover these pathogenic 
microbes. F 

Mr. J. R. Charlton, M.R.C.V.S., reports :—In this 
colony eight cases of actinomycosls have come under my 
observation since 1st November. The country supply- 
ing these extended from Palmerston to New Plymouth. 
The animals were one bull, two cows, two heifers, and 
three oxen, their ages ranging from two to ten years. It 
is difficult to obtain information of a reliable nature re- 
garding the history of these animals, owing to change of 
ownership, &., but, in two instances, there is absolute 

roof that the morbid processes have been progressing 

or upwards of six months. In every instance the 


manifestations of the disease were found to be macros-— 


copically and microscopically identical in all points of 
import with those met with in the British Isles, though 
in the majority of the former the lesions were perhaps 
much more extensive. This applies equally to the 
phenomena presented ante and post mortem, and appears 
to be sufficiently accounted for by non-surgical inter- 
ference, climatic and other influences. There 1s little 
doubt that in three of the subjects upon which autopsies 
were conducted the micro-organism had gained access to 
the system through punctures of the hide, whilst in the 
remainder it may be pretty safely assumed that entrance 
had been effected through some abraded mucous surface. 
In the majority of these cases ante mortem diagnoses 
wefe compuratively simple. It is, however, of much = 
portance to note that in the case of one animal (a pedl- 


gree shorthorn heifer in prime condition) there was 
absolutely no appearance of disease excepting a small 
tumor on the posterior aspect of the thigh, whilst another 
animal had a tumor in the loose tibial tissues. In the 
former case the interior of the tumor had to be explored 
before its exact nature could be determived. The ani- 
mal was then slaughtored, and several minor centres of 
disease were found in the abdominal cavity. In the 
other case, a portion of material was withdrawn from the 
centre of tumefaction by means of the pneumatic siphon, 
and subjected to examination. The animal was then 
slaughtered, and, apart from the tumor already referred 
to, the most careful search failed to reveal the presence 
of any morbid lesion in any organ or tissue of the body. 
Of the infectivity of actinomycosis there is unfortunately 
too abundant evidence, and that, as in the case of other 
infective granulomata, the blood and lymphatic vessels 
are the channels of dissemination, no doubt need be 
entertained. 


DEATH FROM ANTHRAX. 


On Thursday, at the Flyiag Dutchman Inn, Booth 
Town, Mr. W. Barstow, J.P., district coroner, held an 
adjourned inquest touching the death of Thomas Thorn- 
ton, 52, High Road, Range Bank, who died early on the 
morning of Monday, the 19th ult. 

Anne Thornton, wife of the deceased, stated the 
deceased had been slaughterman and butcher’s assistant 
in the employ of the Halifax Lndustrial Society, Limited, 
for nine years. He seemed quite well up to Thursday 
night, when he complained of a very small spot on the 
left side of the neck which he showed to witness. On 
Saturday the neck round about was much swollen, and 
the swelling seemed to spread. He went from his work 
about a quarter to eight, and reached home about two 
o'clock, He rested during the afternoon, and never went 
outside again. 

Dr. Joseph Robinson said the symptoms pointed to 
malignant pustule. His mind was perfectly clear, and 
he suffered no pain. Witness saw him again in a dying 
condition, about eleven o’clock on Monday morning. 
On Tuesday evening witness made a post-mortem exam- 
ination of the body, in the presence of Dr. J. Crossley 
Wright and Dr. Mantle. The cause of death was 
collapse, due to malignant pustule. The bacilli are the 
same in pustule as they are in anthrax. Deceased had 
told him that on Wednesday, while he had some blood 
on his hands, he had scratched the pimple on his neck. 
After about half-an-hour’s deliberation the jury returned 
the following verdict :— That Thomas Thornton had 
died from collapse due to malignant pustule, brought 
about by inoculation, by his scratching a pimple on his 
neck whilst his hands were covered with blood from a 
beast which he was killing at the slaughterhouses.—Hali- 
| fax Guardian. 


A Tale of Gratitude. 


| M.R.C.V.S. vouches for the following :—A veterin- 
‘ary surgeon’s horse broke down at the house of an 
opponent’s client, this client was kind enough to come 
‘to his rescue by hitching up his own horse and trap and 
gave the gentleman aride home. On the way the client’s 
horse takes suddenly ill, and advice was asked of the 
man of skill, who gave the trouble a long name unintelli- 
gible to his good uatured bucolic friend, who was yoang 
before the days of technical lectures. [nwardly wonder- 

ing what the deuce it was he asked for an explanation ; 
‘this was the reply : “ Find out, put on hot blankets, and 


| hand me three bob.” 


| 
| 
if 
| 
| 
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THE MEAT-SUPPLY OF DUNDEE. 


The arrangements for providing healthy meat for the 
people of Dundee appear to be of a much mote satis- 
actory character than those existing in many uf the 
other large towns and cities in the United Kingdom, 
thanks to the efforts of ex-Provost Bullingall and other 
councillors of that town, who have been moving strenu- 
ously in the direction of improvement in this important 
matter for some time. The slaughter-houses and meat 
market have been inspected by a very competent 
authority, and are spoken of in the highest terms. The 
appliances and facilities for the slaughter of cattle, sheep, 
&c., are devised to meet all modern requirements, and 
everything pertaining to the issue of sound flesh seems 
to have been well considered, with several exceptions 
which are pointed out in Professor Williams’s report. 
It would appear that there is an increase in the number 
of carcases condemued as unfit for food, but from a visit 
to the shed in which some of these were lying Professor 
Williams was of opinion that a portion of them might 
have been utilised for consumption, and he was not 
satisfied with the system of inspection of the meat, 
especially as he found the microscope out of worder 
and microscopical examination at a discount. In his 
view, it would be to the advantage of the consumers and 
sellers alike if there were a more highly trained super- 
vision, a suggestion which has a wide application to 
the meat trade in this country. Some of Professor 
Williams’ other suggestions are worthy of note and 
should be kept in mind in dealing with this subject. 
He thinks thinks there ought to be a “ clearing-house ” 
at the slaughter-houses, where all meat can be in- 
spected by an expert, who should be a man who has 
undergone a thorough scientific training, and who is 
acquainted with the appearance presented by the 
domestic animals in health and disease. Small por- 
tions of the flesh of all pigs should be examined 
microscopically, and Eber’s test applied as at Berlin; 
while the carcase of any animal that might be deemed 
* suspected’ should not be admitted into the clearing- 
house unless accompanied by a certificate from a local 
veterinary surgeon stating that it was “sound” when he 
examined it. lt is satisfactory to observe that at a 
meeting of the special committee of the Dundee Police 
Commission, which has charge of the “ remit ” regarding 
the introduction of dead meat into Dundee, it was agreed 
that the recommendation that no caresses that might be 
considered suspicious should be admitted into the burgh 
unless accompanied by a permit or certificate from a pro- 
perly qualified veterinary surgeon that the meat was 
sound, should be adopted. Dundee is to be congratulated 
on having an enlightened town council who are determined 
that at any rate the people shall have some sound 
guarantee that the flesh they obtain is as healthy as in- 
spection can ensure. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


VETERINARY CoLLEGE FOR IRELAND. 


House of Commons, in answer to Mr. W. Jounston. 

Mr. J. Moxtzy said,—The deputation which waited 
upon me in January last urging the necessity for a 
veterinary school in Ireland was not confined to any 
locality profession, but was representative 
of various classes and interests throughout Ireland. I 
would also point out that Parliament in 188] con- 
templated the creation of a veterinary college in Ireland, 
asin the Veterinary Surgeons Act of that year express 
SS is made for the examination of students in Ire- 
and whenever a veterinary college should be established 
there. It is proposed to ask Parliament to allocate the 


sum of £15,000 as a grant in aid towards acquiring col- 
lege buildings and fittings. It is not proposed to take it 
from the current year’s residue of the local taxation 
duties (Customs and Excise) grant, but from 
accumulation of that grant 


HorsE Disease oN DARTMOOR. 


In answer to Mr. MiupMay, ‘ 

Mr. Garpner said, the inquiries I have made with 
regard to the prevalence of a parasitic skin disease of an 
infectious nature among ponies grazing on certain parts 
of the Forest of Dartmoor, suggest that the disease is 
similar to that reported from West Cornwall last year. 
In that case a special order was issued givipg the local 
authorities certain powers with respect to animals 
affected with the disease, and [ shall be happy to com- 
municate with the local authorities for Devonshire with 
a view to ascertain whether it would be desirable that a 
similar course should be pursued in the present in- 
stance. (Hear, hear). 


Anthrax Vaccination in the East Riding. 

A meeting of the sub-committee of the East Riding 
County Council Cattle Plague Committee was held at 
Driffield, a few days ago, under the presidency of Major 
J. A. Staveley.—The Clerk of the County Council (Mr. 
Bickersteth) reported that two beasts had died in a fold- 
yard at Elmswell, belonging to Mr. Robert Holtby, 
from undoubted anthrax. Five other beasts had been in 
contact with those that had died. The beasts were all 
fat ones.—Mr. T. P. Southall, M.R.C.V.S., stated that 
an operation of vaccination had been performed on the 
five remaining beasts, together with others on the farm 
to the number of 50, with a view of stopping the spread 
of disease. The veterinary surgeons who have performed 
the operations are Mr. Hicks, Market Weighton ; Mr. 
Southall, Driffield ; aud Mr. F. Danby, Bainton. The 
results of the operation will be watched with considera- 
ble interest by farmers, not only in the East Riding, but 
throughout the country.—Whitby Times. 


Herbert Spencer’s Breed of Pigs. 


A good story is going the rounds just now in Mid- 
Lothian about a country schoolmaster, one of the kind 
who feels himself qualified to teach agricultural science 
after hf has got a brief cram on the subject. A farmer 
in Mid-Lothian bought last year a boar of the improved 
Yorkshire breed from Mr. Sanders Spencer at the High- 
land Show, and this rural dominie spoke for a pig from 
this farmer. When the farmer’s boy went to deliver the 
pig to the ‘ dominie,’ he said, ‘ This is a pig off Mr. Spen- 
cer’s breed.’ ‘Qh,’ replied the sapient dominie, ‘ that’ll 
be Mr. Herbert Specer. It must be a good one if it’s 
off his stock.’ 


A “Talking” Horse at the Crystal Palace. 


A very interesting performance is being given every 
evening at the Crystsl Palace by Mr. H. 8. M’Guire 
with a half-bred Arab mare named Mazeppa, which he has 
trained to do remarkable feats. Mazeppa, who stands 
about 14 hands and was bred in Texas, has a mixture of 
Arab and mustang blood, and her owner found her so 
vicious that he had great difficulty in breaking her to go 
through the ordinary circus performances for which he 
at first used her. It was only while she was doing these 
performances that, finding he very quick, he determined 
to try and train her to do what she has now been 
achieving with conspicuous success throughout the 
United States. As soon as she comes on to the stage 
with Mr. M’Guire, the latter bids her count certain 
figures, tell him the day of the month, how many days 
there are in the week, or how many months in the year. 
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He then bids her do sums in multiplication or substrac- 
tion, and her answers, expressed with so many stamps of 
the foot, are invariably correct. After this he tells her 
to indicate the time of day upon a watch, and not only 
does she do this with his own watch, but she is equally 
successful with watches which are brought to the plat- 
form by spectators of the performance. Attempts are 
also made to hoax her by telling her to substract seven 
from six or to do some other impossible sum, but in this 
she shakes he head in a very knowing manner, as much 
as to say, “I am not to be taken in so easily.” Mezeppa, 
who has been travelling through the United States, has 
only just been brought over to England, and she is to be 
seen every evening at 6 o’clock upon the stage of the 
Crystal Palace theatre. 


REVIEW. 


HORSES AND STABLES. 


Sir F. FitzWygram’s book is now in its fourth 
edition, and therefore has been stamped with an in- 
dubitable mark of approval. The publishers 
announce their intention to sell at the advertised 
price of half-a-crown, and we may safely say that 
never before has such a volume of over 500 pages, 
with a number of illustrations, been sold at so small 
a price. The illustrations alone are worth the money. 

Those who do not know the book may be satisfied 
to know that its matter consists of three parts—first 
on stables and hygiene, next on disease and lame- 
ness, and the last on the foot and shoeing. The 
first and last sections are both instructive and inter- 
esting to any student or practitioner of veterinary 
science. The central sectionis written for amateurs, 
and will not afford much information to a practi- 
tioner, whilst the students had better carefully 
avoid it. 

Horses and Stables, by General Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram, Bart. M.P. London—Longmans. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Extract from London Gazette, April 22nd, 1894. 

1st. Norrotk (Hastern Division, R.A.) 

William Frederic Howes, Gentleman, to be Veterin- 
ary Lieutenant, dated 28th April, 1894. 


Veterinary-Lieutenant IF’. W. Sharpe, arrived from 
India 27th ultimo, on completion of tour of service, 


and will be posted to Aldershot for duty. 
Inpia. 
Veterinary-Lieut.-Col. Queripel is appointed 
specting Veterinary Officer, Eastern Circle. 
Veterinary-Lieut.-Col. Hallen, Inspector-General 
of the Civil Veterinary Department of India, retires 
from the service from May 19th. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


The following officers will join the Veterinary School 
at Aldershot for a course of instruction commencing On 
the 1st May next :— 

CavaLry.—Lieut. H. M. Grenfell, ist Life Guards ; 
Lieut. W. F. Ricardo, Royal Horse Guards; Capt. W. J. 


S. Fergusson, Ist Dragoon Guards ; Capt. W. Kirk, 2nd 
Dragoon Guards; Capt. R. W. Morley, 4th Dragoon 
Guards ; Lieut. W. Dougall, 6th Dragoon Guards ; Capt. 
H. H. Robertson-Aikman, Ist Dragoons; Capt. W. C. 
Middleton, 2nd Draguons; Lieut. J. W. Underwood, 
4th Hussars ; Lieut. N. W. Haig, 6th Dragoons; Lieut. 
F. Mussenden, 8th Hussars; Lieut. H. F. W. Stanley, 
9th Lancers ; Lieut. R. S. Chaplin, 10th Hussars; Lieut. 
B. H. Piercy, 12th Lancers ; Major R.S. 8. Baden- Powell, 
13th Hussars ; Lieut. W. Prevost, 14th Hussars; Capt. 
R. C. Cokayne-Frith, 15th Hussars; Capt. W. G. 
Renton, 17th Lancers ; Lieut. G. W. J. FitzG. Stannus, 
20th Hussars. 

Royat P. H. Enthoven and R. 
W. Breeks ; Lieut. H. M. de Montgomery. 

Royat Enarnerers.—Capt. A G. Drummond and 
Lieut. W. T. Digby. 

Inrantry.—Capt. W. C. Gifford, 1st Welsh Regiment; 
Lieut. T. B. McConnell, 2nd Gordon Highlanders ; Capt. 
C. J. C. Touzel, 3rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Inp1a Starr Corps.—Brevet-Major G. D. Atkinson ; 
Capt. R. D. Burlton ; Lieuts. F. G. Batten, F.C. D. 
Amesbury, and J. P. C. Hennessy. 

Army Service Corps. — Capts. P. E. F. Hobbs, 
H. N. Sargent, W. G. BR. Boyce, and R. G. Mathew; 
Lieut. W. A. C. Denny. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 


SIR 
I venture to send you the enclosed from a Yorkshire 
paper, that it may have the benefit of full publicity. 
Yours, Onity A MEMBER. 


ASTRATION OF COLTS WITHOUT THROW- 
ING. RUPTURED COLTS, RIG HORSES 
OPERATED UPON. For terms apply, 
GEO. W. CARTER, F.R.C.V.S., TOWNFIELD, 
KEIGHLEY 


SIR 
I enclose you 4 cireular and card, as [thoaght it would 


be interesting to the profession and especially to the 

“ Members of Council ” of the London Central Veterin- 

ary Medical Society. 
There are seven qualified veterinary surgeons within 


four miles of the place. 
VALE. 


VETERINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SPRING TERRACE, BOLTON STREET, 
RAMSBOTTOM 


JOHN HOWARD, 
M.R.C.V.S , London, and L.H.A.S.S., Edinburgh, 
VETERINARY SURGEON. 


Fellow and sometime member of Council of the Lon- 
don Central Veterinary Medical Society. 

Formerly V.s. to the Reyal Arsenal, Woolwich ; to the 
London Victoria Dock Company, and to the late Prince 
Imperial. Some years Veterinary Inspector and of Cattle, 
&c. to the Borouvh of Glossop, and High Peak ; 15 years 
on Cheshire and Derbyshire Dairy Farms ; upwards of 25 
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years Professioual experience of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Dogs, and all domesticated Animals. In early 
life, three years Assistant to Messrs. John Lawson & Son, 
veterinary surgeons, Manchester. 

Mr. Howard has received over 100 Testimonials for 
difficult Professional work successfully accomplished ; he 
has published a selection. ‘ 

Mr. Howard begs to announce to the Inhabitants of 
Ramsbottom, Edenfield, Rawtenstall, Haslingden, Sum- 
merseéat, Ewood Bridge, and the Surrounding District 
that he has begun practice at the above address and 
solicits their kind support and patronage at moderate and 
reasonable charges. 

N.B.—Great Succgss IN THE CURE OF Horsk La ME- 
NEss ; diseases of Cattle before and after Calving ; 
diseases of dogs, &. Horses examined as to soundness ; 
and castrations by any operation. 

HOWARD’S VETERINARY PAIN KILLER. 

HOWARD’S SAFE COW CURE.—Cures milk fever? 
Apoplexy, Inflammation of calf-bed, and the paralytic 
Drop after calving. 

HOWARD’S SAFE HORSE CURE.—For all inflam- 
mations of the bowels, lungs, and internal organs of the 
horse. A specific that never fails, and known only to 
the vendor. 

HOWARD’S FARM BOTTLES, 

HOWARD’S SWEATING OILS—Cures rheumatism in 
both men and animals. For the throat and chest in 
colds; the belly in gripes; the baek in lumbago. The 
athlete’s best lubricant. A fine home and stable 


remedy. 
All Medicines Forwarded Carriage Paid. 


THE BENEVOLENT AND DEFENCE SOCIETY, 
The re-organised National Defence Association does 
not, as yet, ‘“‘ cast much shadow before.’ The replies to 
the circular issued by the Central V.M.S. are scanty and 
not by any means enthusiastic. The main feature in 
which they are nearly unanimous is that it is unadvisa- 
ble to make a fresh start if by any reasonable means the 
existing (Manchester) Society can be brought into line 
with present requirements. In this I believe every one 
of us who has the welfare of the profession at heart will 
agree; and to my thinking this expression of opinion 
shows what a fund of sound seuse there is iu the pro- 
fession—when we can only get at it. With a registered 
roll of about 3000 and an actual practising total pro- 
bably not exceeding 4000, for the Register R.C.V.S. as 
printed does not include the names of many qualified 
men who are in active practice, it can hardly be conten- 
ded that there is room for two such societies without 
considerable waste in funds and energy, besides the risk 
of friction with consequent loss of power and prestige. 
Besides, the men who have so freely expended their 
energies in the establishment and maintenance of the 
present society are entitled to consideration. We may 
admit that their methods are feeble and their scope 
narrow, but it has to be remembered that these men 
started their enterprise at a time when the profession 
was far less organised than it is now, when societies— 
now a strong power—were few and far; so that success 
depended far more on individual effort than it would do 
to-day ; and how successful they have been, financially, 
their last balance sheet clearly shows. The title of 
Benevolent Society is, it seems to me, a misnomer. 
For, as I understand it, relief is given to subscribers only 
and therefore it is rather a Provident Society, with the 
defect thai the relief granted is less definite and probably 
less liberal than one would obtain at the hands of an 
insurance company or a friendly society ; and the still 


greater defect, as a provident society, that its contribu- 
tors are mainly those least likely to make any call on its 
funds. Moreover, a glance at the balance sheets of the 
last few years shows us that the amount disbursed in 
“benevolence ” is insignificant. 

These considerations incline me to the opinion that 
if the matter is taken in hand at all it will be advisable 
to reconstruct on such lines as will offer to the younger 
members definite benefits for their contributions. 
Whether this can be arranged with the Manchester 
Society ; using either the whole, or a portion of their 
accumulations as a nucleus, or whether a satisfactory 
contract could be made with a sound assurance company 
to meet cases of illness or premature death, whether it 
be desirable to continue a benevolent fund, supported by 
donations, in addition to the provident fund which I 
deem a necessity, are points which obviously cannot be 


be discussed here. 


With the suggestion offered in The Veterinary Record 
by Mr. Beddard a few weeks ago, to bring this matter 
well to the front at the coming meeting of “ The 
National,” I heartily agree. He says “with all our 
unity we are not very strong,’ and to this [ would add, 
how can we, as a body, expect to command any sort of 
respect—no matter how capable, or talented, or highly 
trained some of our members may be individually—if 
we continue to display that deficiency which is the 
common attribute of lunatics—inability for concerted 
action. A discussion of the matter at “The National ” 
meeting cannot but benefit “The Benevolent,” and is 
one step towards putting “ The National” in what I 
hold to be its proper position—the social and moral com- 
bination of the whole profession. As a scientific society 
it does not seem to shine—at least as yet. But if this 
course is adopted it is to be hoped that some of our 
members will give attention to the subject previously, 
and not follow the example of the august assembly at 
Red Lion Square, some of whom seem to shelve all 
thought on their subjects from the time they leave the 
Council Chamber till their next meeting there. 

The possibilities of such a society arc great, and in 
such a limited profession one might expect to find 
sufficient unanimity to make the thing a success—the 
benevolent portion I mean, for the defence section is, I 
consider, an assured success if the funds are once made 
separate. Perhaps, too, the introduction uf a subject of 
such general interest amongst us asa Defence Society 
is rapfaly becoming may prove an attraction to a few 
more of the general practitioners and some of the 
youuger men—and it is the young men we want at this, as 
well as at our local meetings. Professional interests 
require constant supervision, and though it be necessary 
to temper the spirit of alteration with the experience of 
age, it must never be forgotten that it is always the 
young men of to-day who will have to bear the brunt of 
the fight in ten years time.—Faithfully yours, 

FAavUGH-A-BALLAGH. 


CommunicaTIons, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
J. G. Parr, J. F. Simpson, W. Shipley, Jnr., J. Armstrong, 
W. F. Greenhalgh, F.C. Mahon, E. W. Cooper; Schedule 
of Prizes, Lancashire Agri. Soc., Journal of the Sanitary 
Institute. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Sew for the Editor to be addressed20 Fulham 
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